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NOW AN HONORARY FREEMAN OF THE CITY OF LONDON: MR. CHURCHILL AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


On June 30 Mr. Winston Churchill, Britain's Prime Minister, received the highest 
honour which it is within the power of the City of London to bestow. Amid 
what he himself described as “‘the proud monuments and prouder ruins of the 
City,” he became an honorary Freeman of the City of London. In a colourful 
ceremony at Guildhall, the Prime Minister received from the hands of the Chamber- 
lain, Sir Adrian Pollock, a casket containing the certificate of his Freedom. The 
casket was carved from English oak beams salvaged from the roof of Guildhall 


after its damage in the air raid at the end of 1940. The ceremony was attended 
by leading figures of the City, the Church, the State, and the armed forces, and 
in his address Mr. Churchill revealed that “it is very probable there will be heavy 
fighting in the Mediterranean and elsewhere before the leaves of autumn fall."’ 
Subsequently, a luncheon was given at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress, Sir Samuel and Lady Joseph. Our picture, taken at the luncheon, 
shows Mr. Churchill addressing the Lord Mayor personally during a brief speech. 
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ACTUAL-SIZE DRAWINGS OF A VARIETY OF SHELLS AND BULLETS NOW IN USE BY AIRCRAFT OF THE 


with the cannon shells fired by some Allied and German aircraft. In the 


Public interest in the calibre of aircraft guns was first aroused when, last 
early stages of the war we pinned our faith to the high-speed rifle-bore 


year, the Flying Fortresses of the U.S. Army Air Force in Britain swept over 


the Continent in their opening raids on Europe and came back with an 
amazing tally of enemy fighters shot down. It was the half-inch (0°5) 
machine-guns mounted in the Fortresses which made this destruction possible. 
A recent example of this terrific firepower was the case of the Fortress 
which, crippled after a raid on Wilhelmshaven and beset by an enemy force, 
shot down eleven German fighters before plunging into the sea. The bullet 
fired by these half-inch machine-guns is included in our artist's drawing, and 
it will be seen that even this powerful projectile is small when compared 


machine-gun which, mounted on our Spitfires and Hurricanes, played such an 
effective part in the Battle of Britain. But when the Germans began to 
clothe their aircraft in thicker and still thicker armour-plate, we began to 
mount larger weapons with longer range, more penetrative power, and a 
greater blasting effect. Now, in our first-line fighters, we mount Hispano 
20-mm. (approx. j-in. calibre) cannon as well as the ‘303 machine-guns. The 
Americans from the start concentrated on the }-in. machine-gun, not only in 
their Fortress and Liberator bombers, but in their fighters—a gun which not 
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GROWS HEAVIER AND MORE POWERFUL YEAR BY YEAR. 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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WARRING NATIONS. THEY REPRESENT THE STEADILY-GROWING STRIKING POWER OF AERIAL PLEETS. 


only has a very flat trajectory, but which can also fire an explosive bullet. Another aerial weapon—used only by the Russians in their Stormoviks—is the 
The next stage was the 40-mm. (approx. 1}-in.) cannon, which, it was recently rocket bomb. Containing its own propellant charge, it has a much flatter 
revealed, has for some time been in use mounted beneath the wings of our trajectory and greater penetrative power than a normal bomb, and can be 
tank-busting Hurricanes. The nearest equivalent tank-buster, the famous launched from a low altitude, almost in the manner of a shell against enemy 
Stormovik of our Russian allies, mounts cannon of 32-mm. (1}-in.) calibre. tanks and armoured vehicles. The 40-mm. aerial cannon is said to be the 
The Germans, in addition to machine-guns, have been using the 20-mm. biggest yet in use in aircraft, but it is rumoured that at least one of the 
Oerlikon cannon, the excellent 15-mm. and 20-mm. Mauser cannon, and, in warring nations is experimenting with a 60-mm. (2}-in.) shell of great blasting 
their new Henschels (Hs. 129s), 30-mm. cannon. All these cannon are, of power. In addition to increase in size, aerial ammunition has steadily progressed 
course, much slower-firing weapons than the machine-gun, but they pack a in deadliness. It is the old story of the race between naval guns and 
tremendous. punch and have proved formidable against armoured vehicles. protective armour brought up to date for the modern armadas of the air. 











FEW years before the war a senior naval officer 

delivered a brilliant lecture on Nelson at a 
Service institution. He showed the extraordinary 
brilliance and, at the same time, the simplicity in 
execution—the ultimate test of every supreme military 
operation—of his tactics at Trafalgar, and left his 
audience even more awed by the great sailor’s genius, 
if possible, than they were before. After he had 
finished, a distinguished and gallant Admiral who 
was present rose, and said a few 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


To pit his brains against Nelson and beat him in the long 
run was his only chance, not merely of victory, but of 
survival. And by assuming that that chance was an 
easy one, he robbed himself of all possibility of victory. 


For so stubborn was Napoleon’s conviction—or, 
perhaps it would be fairer to say, assumption—that 
Nelson was a fool that he would not allow his closest 
advisers to suggest for a moment that he was anything 





words; he was obviously deeply 
moved. What was it, he asked, that 
made Nelson pre-eminent among his 
fellows? It was not great brains, for 
no one, he declared, would speak of 
Nelson as being a man possessing 
that. rather invidious quality of 
cleverness. And thereafter he went 
on to give his views as to the 
virtues which, in his estimation, had 
made Nelson the man he was. 


Everyone knows, of course, what 
the Admiral meant. Nelson certainly 
had little in common with that root- 
less intelligentsia invariably wrong on 
every major issue, which was so 
prominent in certain circles in this 
country before the war, and which 
Lord Baldwin once, in his unregen- 
erate, pre-Downing Street days, 
described as bearing.the same relation 
to intellect as the word gent bore to 
gentleman. Nelson’s mind was of an 
eminently practical turn and did not 
have the effect, like too many brilliant 
modern minds, of making him despise 
almost all the virtues and qualities 
which make for success, happiness 
and general decency in this imperfect 
world.| It was the kind of mind that 
was less interested in abstract reason- 
ing than in everyday reality and 
humanity. This is not a logical 
universe or, at least, one that fits 
into the copy-book framework of our 
own inadequate logic. And _ the 
peculiar virtue of our race has always 
lain in an instinctive realisation of 
this fact. We know that, whatever 
may be said of inanimate matter, 
men and women are not mathe- 
matically logical beings, and that, 
therefore, the kind of society they 
create cannot be rigidly logical either. 
When, for instance, Nelson told his 
midshipmen to hate a Frenchman as 
they would the Devil, he was not 
being logical. But he was laying 
down a sound practical rule of con- 
duct for a British naval officer in the 
late eighteenth century. It was like 
telling a young tank officer to-day 
that there is nothing so desirable in 
nature as a dead German. Nelson 
was not a lecturer in pure logic. He 
was a serving officer whose job was 
to beat the French with the instru- 
ments to his hand. 





But to suggest that Nelson was a 
man of ordinary intellect is to lose ( 
sight of a great truth. It was not 

merely bravery and love of country which enabled 
Nelson to outwit the greatest military genius of all 
time. It was rather a set of wits, a well-stored mind 
and a practised judgment as fine as any man ever 
possessed. Perhaps the biggest mistake Napoleon 
ever made was to fall into such an error and speak of and 
think of Nelson as a reckless fool. For by doing so 
he blinded himself as to the real nature of the opposi- 
tion he had to overcome. He could only become ruler 
of the world by conquering England. And he could 
only conquer England by outwitting Nelson and his 
brother captains, Indeed, unless he could do so, the 
wretched and humiliating confinement of St. Helena 
was, however remote at the moment, almost inevitable. 
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SCENES DURING A COURT DRAWING ROOM. 


have been unconsciously guided by some clever 
subordinate and so have unwittingly done the right 
instead of the wrong thing. Remembering that only 
a few years before Nelson had virtually imprisoned 
Napoleon in Egypt and temporarily overturned the 
French suzerainty of Southern and Central Europe, 
the reasons for Napoleon’s ultimate defeat are not 
very hard to fathom. Mighty genius as he was, 
Napoleon was childishly subject to the vice of wishful 
thinking. It was a vice which with 
the passing of years became not 
less, but greater. 


Nelson seldom, if ever, allowed his 
fine brain to be subordinated to this 
kind of spiritual weakness. He was 
as much a man of passion as Napoleon 
—as ardent and as fretful—but he 
had learnt to keep passion in its 
proper place. Even in his weakness 
for Lady Hamilton ‘he gradually 
transformed his lawless passion into a 
disciplined force that aided instead 
of impeded the exercise of his pro- 
fessional judgment and duty. When 
he went tosea in command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet a few days after 
Sir William Hamilton’s death, and on 
the outbreak of renewed war with 
France in 1803, he promised his in- 
amorata never to go ashore unless it 
should be necessary for the fulfilment 
of his duties. For nearly two years, 
therefore, Nelson never left the 
“Victory,” though he had many 
opportunities for doing so. His 
motive was to avoid giving his be- 
loved Emma even theslenderest cause 
of jealousy while he was away ; but 
the practical effect was to set a 
superb example of attention to duty 
to every officer and man under 
his command. 


The truth was that Nelson had as 
fine a mind as Napoleon, at least when 
applied to the practical objects of his 





“Having ascended the grand 
pass through the Guard Room. . 





is held. ... 








else. In his desire to make it seem that Nelson was 
what he wanted him to be—a poor simpleton who 
could never divine his complicated plans or shatter 
the delicate web he was spinning round England for 
her destruction—the great Emperor expected every 
Frenchman to believe that his principal adversary 
was a ninny. When Decrés, the Imperial Minister of 
Marine, who had every reason to realise the difficulty 
of outwitting Nelson, wished to hint to his unreason- 
able master that the great British Admiral, instead of 
going where he wished him to go—to Egypt—had 
probably followed Villeneuve to the West Indies, 
he was forced to do so by suggesting that, as his 
enemy was such a stupid, dense John Bull, he might 


» pany 

. and next, the courtly 

stream moves through the Tapestry Chamber. . . and 

so into the Presence Chamber, in which the drawing room 

gorgeous decoration here far exceeds 
the preceding rooms.” 


the c 
profession—and one far less vitiated 


by faults of character and tem- 
perament. No doubt his early naval 
training and discipline, and the harsh, 
stern, salutary service of the sea stood 
him in good stead here: Napoleon, 
the child of turbulent Corsica and 
the nursling of the Revolution, did 
not enjoy this advantage. Perhaps 
had he entered the Royal Navy, as 
at one moment of his early career he 
nearly did, he would have been a 
greater man in character than he was. 
In dynamic energy—the common de- 
nominator and determining essential 
of all genius—Napoleon may have 
been, and probably was Nelson’s 
superior ; he enjoyed better health, 
for one thing. But in intellect I can 
see nothing to choose between them. 
In the final and supremely intricate 
and arduous campaigns of Nelson’s 
life, I cannot see that he ever made 
an avoidable mistake. It was not 
merely boldness and courage that 
distinguished Nelson; not merely 
character and a great heart and spirit, but a master 
brain. Yet it was a brain—and this is, I think, the 
hallmark of English leadership at its best, whether 
manifested in a Cromwell, a Marlborough, a Wellington, 
a Churchill or an Alexander—that was perfectly 
balanced with the other qualities appertaining to men 
of this peculiar world. That is why this country never 
fails in war to produce great and victorious leaders. 








In our last week's issue, the caption under the 
reproduction of the design for the Stalingrad Sword of 
Honour should have stated that the design was drawn 
by Professor R. M. Y. Gleadowe, and was approved 
by H.M. the King with some slight modifications. 
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MERCY WITH WINGS: 18,000 AFRICAN WOUNDED FLOWN TO HOSPITAL. 


STRETCHER CASES BEING LOADED INTO A DOUGLAS COMBINED TRANSPORT-AMBULANCE—THE TYPE OF AIRCRAFT WHICH FLEW 18,000 SICK AND WOUNDED ALLIED 
OFFICERS AND MEN FROM THE NORTH AFRICAN BATTLEFIELDS TO HOSPITALS IN SAFE AND FRIENDLY AREAS OUTSIDE THE DANGER ZONE. 
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INSIDE A DOUGLAS COMBINED TRANSPORT-AMBULANCE, WITH STRETCHERS IN POSITION. THE RACKS ENABLE EIGHTEEN STRETCHER CASES TO BE CARRIED WITHIN 

CALL. DURING THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN AS MANY AS 700 PATIENTS WERE FLOWN 300-400 MILES FROM THE FRONT IN ONE DAY. 
sitting wounded. Medical personnel on board the ambulance 'planes attend to 
the wounded, facilities being available for administering oxygen and blood 
plasma. In less serious cases, wounded men have been flown to their home 
countries within forty-eight hours, even beating the casualty lists. Apart from 


United States Army Air Forces, that 18,000 sick and wounded Allied officers and 
men were flown from the African battlefields in transport-ambulance ‘planes throws 
the limelight on to a new aspect of aircraft in war. The transports used were 
mainly of the type seen in our pictures—the twin-engined Douglas DC-3, known the carrying of wounded, these big transports have helped the medical services 
the R.A.F. as the Dakota |. and to the U.S. Army Air Forces as the in many other ways, one instance being the removal by air of a complete 


to 
250-bed hospital from one African battlefield to another. 


Douglas Skytrain. This aircraft can carry eighteen stretcher cases or about twenty-four 
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BREAKING VIRGIN GROUND IN AUSTRALIA, 18445. 
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“STRANGE NEW WORLD”: By ALEC CHISHOLM, F.R.Z.S. 


HE word “exploration” covers many fields. An 
explorer may go, like Colonel Fawcett, to South 
America in search of information about one of the last 
unmapped areas of the world; or he may sit in the Record 
Office, as certain enterprising American scholars have done, 
and search for novel information about Shakespeare and 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


tragedy of 1845 has it become possible to tell the stories 
of its chief figures, the man who was buried and the man 
who conducted the service. 

“It is to be shown here that John Gilbert, the English- 
man who was killed by blacks in tropical Australia nearly 
one hundred years ago, has a right that has hitherto -been 
overlooked to a distinctive place in Australian 
records. It is to be shown also that Ludwig 
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Leichhardt, the German, whose name figures 
largely in the annals and maps of Australia, 
has not been revealed in his true ‘brightness.’” 
It wasn’t, in our eyes, very long ago; but, 
as Mr. Chisholm points out, the recorded 
history of Australia is so brief that, to 
Australian eyes, things that happened there 
in early-Victorian days are as august, precious 
and memorable as to our eyes are events and 
documents of the period of the Norman 
Conquest. When Gilbert, in 1838, started his 
various natural-history travels over all the 
fringes of the immense island, it was largely 
unexplored, and patchily and scarcely settled, 
and its flora and fauna had hardly been in- 
vestigated at all. A man (though 
Gilbert dared it) could not go ten } 
miles from Perth without the risk of 
losing himself in jungle, and starving 
to death, or being murdered by 
natives. The coast of Australia 
was known; the interior was a 
mystery; there were even people who 
thought that there was a large inland 
sea in the middle, a sort of Caspian. 
Gilbert discovered  single-handed 
more new birds of this country than 
anyone before or since his time, 
including the “ beautiful parrot,” and 
many mammals, reptiles, land-shells 
and plants as well. And he was on 
his wanderings when he encoun- 
tered the wild Leichhardt and his 
miscellaneous train (which included 
an American negro cook) and joined 
the expedition, first as a sort of 








A MAP OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN AUSTRALIA, SHOWING (DOTTED LINE) 
LEICHHARDT 
BRISBANE TO 
PT. ESSINGTON, NORTH-EAST OF DARWIN, 1844-5. 


THE ROUTE FOLLOWED RY JOHN GILBERT AND LUDWIG 
DURING THEIR EXPEDITION FROM JUST NORTH OF 


Marlowe. This new book, very charmingly produced 
by a famous Australian firm of publishers, adds one kind 
of exploration to another. Leichhardt, an_ eccentric, 
romantic and egoistic Prussian, is famous in Australia 
as the pioneer who (there is a divinity who looks after 
fools and drunkards), with an ill-equipped and badly- 
manned expedition, broke virgin ground a hundred years 
ago from the neighbourhood of Brisbane, up to the Cape 
York Peninsula, and then through the Northern Territory 
to the neighbourhood of Darwin. 

He didn’t understand his British col- i - 
leagues, and he didn’t understand 
his aboriginal colleagues and ene- 
mies, but a combination of deter- 
mination, dreamy recklessness and 
luck got him through. There went 
with him an Englishman, until now 
almost forgotten, who was greatly 
his superior in every regard, but 
who was killed half-way. He was 
John Gilbert, who, before the last 
fatal journey, had been an_ in- 
dustrious, economical, enthusiastic 
and learned collector for Gould, the 
great ornithologist. Mr. Chisholm 
came to England, exploring after 
his own fashion, and, in an acci- 
dental way, discovered Gilbert's 
own notebooks of that last 
journey in the possession of 
Gould's great-grandchildren, who 
had piously preserved them as 
family papers, but had_ not 
realised the immense interest they 
would be to Australia, 

Let me quote the introduc- 
tion: “ A strange burial ceremony 
took place on 29 June, 1845, 
in wild country near the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The site was 
in the region of early Dutch . 
discoveries. The dead man was Lm: 
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extra passenger, then as undoubted 
second-in-command. 

He should have been in supreme 
command. He was competent and 
knew men. The journey was so strangely 
managed that its course was erratic, food was always 
getting dangerously low, the best shots were not employed 
to shoot for a living, the leader of the “ outfit ” and his 
men were always getting unnecessarily lost, and the leader 
was jealous of 
Gilbert, even 
denying him 
(for Leichhardt 
thought himself 





brought back to civilisation) records bitterly the story of 
mismanagement. He discovered, on that trip, very few 
new birds, mammals or plants; he obviously had to keep 
both captain and team in order, and that was no light 
task. And, in the end, it was he who died, while 
the Sorrows-of-Werther German finished the excursion 
and achieved glory. 

Here is the end. “Gilbert sprang up at the first wild 
shout. He knew that sound only too well; the war-cry 
of bloodthirsty blacks. But, in all his years of travelling 
in Australia—in all the time he had studied and sympathised 
with aborigines—he had never known them to attack at 
night. Something had enraged these men. 

“There was no time for reflection. Gilbert grabbed 
his gun and scrambled out of the tent. In that moment 
a spear flew through the half-light. By the greatest 
mischance it struck Gilbert in the chest. 

“‘He staggered and groaned; but, with a supreme 
effort, he kept his feet. 

“**Here, Charlie,’ he gasped, ‘take my gun! They 
have killed me!’ 

“‘ Grasping the hilt of the spear with both hands, Gilbert 
pulled it from his breast and sank to the ground.” 





CHARLIE FISHER AND HARRY BROWN, NATIVES OF THE FIRST 


LEICHHARDT EXPEDITION. 
(From a sketch by C. Rodius in Leichhardt’s book.) 


He was dead: ‘“ the soundest bushman of the party. 
Here, in sooth, was one of the most poignant little scenes 
in the history of the unveiling of Australia. An enter- 
prising and resolute Englishman, who had wandered in 
the bush of various colonies during several years, and 
who more than anyone else had 
studied and revealed the wonders 
of its wild life, had been murdered 
by the very people whom he 
yearned to see safeguarded.” 

This is a thoroughly exciting 
book. The characters are as clearly 
drawn as characters in a good 
novel, and the narrative has equal 
charms for the romantic and the 
scientific. All the time the reader 
is exploring a new-found world, 
and not an imaginary, but a real 
one. But some exploration still 
remains, 

Gilbert will henceforth be an 
Australian hero. But his origins 
are still dark. There remained 
in the archives a letter from his 
father, dated from Windsor, and 
an illiterate letter. Mr. Chisholm 





DULCE ET OECORUM EST PRO SCIENTIA mOR: 


searched Windsor, but got no 
light on the subject, although a 





Gilbert had kept a_public- 
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English. The conductor of the 
service was German, The mourners 
were an English convict, a 
Welsh boy and two semi-civilised 
Australian aborigines. Two other 
men, both English, lay near by 
in a badly wounded condition. 

* That event forms the kernel of the present narrative. 
Indeed, only through curious developments arising from the 
*” Strange New World: The Adventures of John Gilbert and 
Ludwig Leichhardt.” By Alec Chisholm, F.R.Z.S. (Angus and 
Kobertson, Ltd., Sydney and London. Illustrated, 2:8.) 


LUDWIG 





LEICHHARDT, 
EXPEDITION, IN BUSH 
A BOTTLE-TREE IN THE BACKGROUND. 
(From @ contemporary sketch by J. F. Mann.) 
Reproductions from the book ‘ Strange New World" ; by courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Angus and Robertson, Lid, 


LEADER OF THE 
REGALIA, WITH 


a zoologist and a botanist) a fair share of the spoils. 
The kangaroo-hunting dogs died because Leichhardt 
would not give them their fair share of meat; 
the oxen were gradually killed for food (‘* Dried-Beef 
Creek” is on the map), nerves ran rampant: Gilbert, in 
his diary (which Leichhardt, who can never have read it, 


THIS MONUMENT §s ERECTED 
BY THE COLONISTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
is MEMORY OF 
JOUN CILBERT. 
OR SITHOLOCIST. 
WHO WAS SPFAREO GY THE 81 ACKS ON THE 268 OF June 


1895 DURING THE FIRST OVERLAND EXPEDITION TO 
PORT ESSINGTON BY OF Lu Hwic LEI MHAROT AND 





THE GILBERT MEMORIAL IN ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, SYDNEY. 
“SWEET AND SEEMLY IT IS TO DIE FOR SCIENCE.” (THE 
DATE OF DEATH SHOULD BE JUNE 28.) 

Photograph: Australian Museum. 


house in Windsor. He conjectures 
that William Gilbert may have 
been a temporary sojourner in that 
royal town; and he hazards the 
guess that the family may have 
come from Yorkshire, Gilbert 
being a Yorkshire name. 

As a Devonshire man, in the 
absence of proof I simply can’t 
have that. What about Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert of Devonshire, 
Raleigh's relative and peer? When 
this war is finished I hope that 
Mr. Chisholm will return to Eng- 
land and pursue his researches 
further; and I should not be 
surprised if he found that this 
Gilbert was a West Country 
man. A Yorkshireman, I dare say, 
might think differently. 

As for Leichhardt, a new book 
must be written about him. Had he diced before that 
expedition he would be remembered, if remembered at all, 
only as a champion ne’er-do-well and sponger. But he 
pulled the thing off and lugged the remains of his starving 
force to the point of his objective. His face, with its thin 
beard, is that of an unsuccessful artist in a Paris café. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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THE EMPIRE’S HEROES: MEN AWARDED THE V.C. SINCE LAST SEPTEMBER. 
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PRIVATE A. WAKENSHAW. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C., Sep- 
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eoneenennensensrenneh 
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f SERGT. KEITH ELLIOTT. 
Awarded the V.C. in September 1942 for 
gallantry at Ruweizat on July Ss lantry and ring leadership” in the liaison 


}f Laeur.-coLomet ¢. C. MERRITT. 
Awarded the V.C. for “ matchless gal- 


MAJOR P. PORTEOUS. 
Was awarded the V.C. at Dieppe. As 
jai: between two detachments 


officer 
detailed to assault heavy coastal guns, 


post 
bayonet-point. Was again 
severely wounded. af 
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CAPT. R. SHERBROOKE, R.N. F /SGT. R. H. MIDDLETON. 
Awarded the V.C. in January last Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
for gallant conduct in safely con- “in 
voying supplies to Northern spicuous bravery” wh cap- 
Russia when commanding i 
raid on Turin last November. 
Blinded in one eye, he brought 
his damaged machine home, ing his men to bale out, he 
saved his crew, and to carried on in a vain effort to 
his death in the . save it. 


FL. /OFF. L. MANSER. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in October 1942, F/O. Manser 
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> MAJOR H. W. LE PATOUREL. 

Captain (temporary Major) le 
Patourel, Hampshire Regiment, 


































f CORPORAL J. 
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f LT..COL. LORWE M. CAMPBELL. 
Awarded the V.C. for outstanding valour 
at Wadi Akarit, Tunisia, on April 6. 
The ‘and Sutherland Hi 











utter disregard for personal safety. 
i whe 
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f MAJOR J. T. McKELLAR ANDERSON. | 
A 





enemy gunfire. With little cover, he led 
his men to two objectives, and although 
wounded, to the final . 

led to the capture of the hill. 
nist 
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In our issue of July 18 last year we published portraits of forty-two out of forty- 
three of the recipients of the Victoria Cross from the commencement of the war. 
Above we now include twenty-two further portraits of officers and men awarded 
Britain's supreme decoration of honour for outstanding valour. Four others, whose 
portraits are unobtainable, should be included in the total, making twenty-six in all. 
Three are Australians, and one Maori, all posthumous awards. The first is Private 
A. S. Gurney, awarded the V.C. in September last for gallantry at El) Eisa, in the 
desert, where he silenced two, if not three, enemy machine-gun posts with his 
bayonet. The two others, Sergeant W. H. Kibby and Private Percival E. Gratwick, 





were awarded the V.C. for most gallant conduct at Miteiriya Ridge. Kibby, on 
October 23, in great danger, charged an enemy post with a tommy-gun, killing three, 
wounding twelve. A week later, in similar circumstances, he went forward alone, 
hurling grenades, and was shot down. Gratwick, on October 25, with his commander 
and sergeant killed, charged first one and then a second enemy post with grenade 
and bayonet. The fourth, 2nd Lieut. Moana-Nui-a-Kiwa-Ngarimu, a Maori subaltern 
serving with the New Zealand forces, showed extraordinary valour at Tebaga Gab 
on March 26, and finally was killed while firing at the enemy with his tommy-gun 
at his hip, after having led his men from one perilous position to another. 
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N R. CHURCHILL announced not long 
i ago that after Germany had been 
decisively defeated Great Britain and the 
United States would direct their strength 
against Japan in concert. That, he said, 
would be our supreme task, from which 
nothing must lure us. But he indicated that 
the Allies would not require or be able to 
employ the great numbers of soldiers who 
now stood in arms against Germany, and that 
many of them would in fhis phase be brought back to 
their families and their jobs. In other words, he envisaged 
a campaign which might require greater proportionate 
naval and air strength than land strength. He also 
distinctly laid it down that he expected Japan would be 
able to hold out until after Germany had been beaten, and 
that he did not expect to be able to “ transport all the 
necessary additional forces and apparatus to the other side 
of the world to punish the greedy, cruel empire of Japan ” 
until Hitler had been reduced to ‘‘ death, dust and ashes,” 
A little later he acknowledged that this programme might 
be falsified and Japan might collapse before Hitler, in 
which case the lay-out would be quite different, but he 
added that he considered the first-named situation the more 
probable. This was as much as to say that the main effort 
of the Allies must be made against Germany, and there 
can be few people in this country who will quarrel with 
such a policy. I myself 
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had at an early stage lost 123 aircraft at a cost to the 
Americans of twenty-five. 

The other prong of the operation was directed against 
Japanese-occupied New Guinea, where the situation had 
also been for some time static; in fact, ever since Japanese 
resistance in Papua had been brought to an end last 
January. American forces carried out a landing in Nassau 
Bay, south of the Japanese base of Salamaua, where they 
were last reported to be consolidating their position. Here 
Australian forces from Mubo, 
some little way inland, have 
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I have always made it a practice in writing 
of operations in progress to keep to general 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR Ps terms. The weekly commentator is foolish 
NEW ALLIED PACIFIC OFFENSIVE. 


if he attempts to compete with his - daily 
colleague, whose functions are rather different. 
I have therefore no more to say about the 
immediate future than that it seems certain 
the Japanese will meet any threat to New 
Britain with the full weight of their available 
sea and air power. The available sea power may 
be very considerable. The Japanese have advanced naval 
bases in the Carolines. On the other hand, the Pacific repre- 
sents a vast chess-board, and the enemy would not risk com- 
mitting his main fleet so far south if he had any reason 
to suspect the possibility of an American fleet from Hawaii 
thrusting out towards his communications meanwhile. It 
may be that this particular problem will not immediately 
arise, because it may take the Americans some time before 
they can launch an attack on New Britain. They may 

have to take Bougainville 

first, and that in itself will 





established touch with them. They 
also occupied the Trobriand and 
Woodlark Islands, between the 
Solomons and New Guinea, which 
have never been in Japanese 
hands. All these are preliminary 





consider it improbable that 
the Allies can mount the 
necessary strength in Asia 
and in the Pacific to 
destroy Japan’s power of 
resistance while they are 
engaged with Germany. 
This is, however, a 
matter of experiment. 
American power, and 
particularly naval and air 
power, has now increased 
to so great an extent that 
a counter-offensive against 
Japan has become 
possible; how far it can 
be carried through depends 
upon the degree of resis- 














tance encountered. It is 
known that virtually all 
the warships put out of 
action by the Japanese at 


come into commission, and 
it is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that a part of the 
new building programme 
has gone to the Pacific. 
There is also to be taken 
into the account the 
assumption that the 
American planning staffs 
have tackled the shipping 
problems thoroughly — 


A CHART SHOWING NASSAU BAY, PAPUA, NEW GUINEA, SEIZED 
BY THE ALLIES AS PART OF A PINCERS MOVEMENT DIRECTED 
AGAINST RABAUL, NEW BRITAIN. 


Pearl Harbour have again On June 30, as one of the first-fruits of the Washington Conference 
General MacArthur, who is himself directing operations from a forward H.Q., 
started a new offensive from Guadalcanal Island, directed against the big 
Japanese base at Rabaul, and up to the time of writing has been brilliantly 
successful. Rendova Island, south of New Georgia, 160 miles north-west of 
Guadalcanal, was occupied with little resistance. 
at Viru Harbour in the south of New Georgia, which they captured after thirty- 
six hours’ hard fighting. Trobriand and Woodlark Islands were also seized 
without resistance, and Nassau Bay, 15 miles from Salamaua, the Jap base 
in New Guinea, from which they were in sight of Rabaul. Australian troops 
coming overland from Port Moresby via Mudo were threatening this stronghold 
and Lae. The strategy appears as a pincers movement centring on Rabaul, 
(Admiralty charts reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 





U.S. troops also landed 











be a big task. What is most 
interesting, and indeed in- 
spiring, is that they appear 
to be challenging Japanese 
naval power witha boldness 
they have never hitherto 
displayed. And it is to be 
supposed that this boldness 
is due to the consciousness 
of adequate strength. They 
have managed all their 
amphibian operations with 
equal skill and courage. It 
may be said that they have 
never failed; for on the 
single occasion on which 
they were defeated at sea, 
they, nevertheless, carried 
on with their landing 
operations and brought 
them to a successful issue. 
Their great and _hard- 
bought experience is likely 
to be invaluable to them in 
the future. 

I trust these operations 
will be completely success- 
ful, but I hope it is neither 
ungracious nor pessimistic 
if I sound a note of warn- 
ing as regards their scope. 
x If all goes well the 
Americans will recapture 





. i the eastern end of the 








A CHART OF TROBRIAND ISLAND, WEST OF WOOD- 
LARK ARCHIPELAGO, LYING UNDER I50 MILES SOUTH- 
OCCUPIED BY U.S. WARSHIPS 
ON JUNE 30. 


EAST OF SALAMAUA, 


Japanese-occupied island 
chain. It must beapparent, 
however, that the western 
end — Sumatra, Java, 
Timor, with Borneo and 
Celebes as a second line of 
defence—is infinitely more valuable to the 





they were possibly a little lighthearted 
about the subject at first—and can now 
calculate their requirements in relation to 
resources and the average duration of 
voyages more accurately than before. 
Colonel Knox has announced that the 
operations initiated last week amount to 
‘‘a major effort ’’ and that reinforcements 
are on their way. In the past, he said, 
there had been occasions when it had been 
impossible to send into the Pacific the 
numbers of men, of ships and of aircraft 
required, but now the era of shortages 
was coming to an end, There is as yet no 
indication of the final objectives of the 
present offensive—and, as I have suggested, 
that is a matter which may have been left 
in abeyance until it can be seen how the 
earlier stages are going—but it is evident 
that the forces of the United States have 
launched an attack upon the chain of islands 
from which the enemy has been threatening 
Australia and attempting to sever the routes 
between Australian and American ports. 

The eastern prong of the offensive, which 
is, for the moment at least, the more 
important, is directed against the Japanese 
foothold in the Solomon Islands, where 
there has been a long struggle with com- 
paratively little movement. It was in March 
1942, after seizing New Britain and New 








enemy and less accessible to attack. It also 





encloses much of the wealth of Asia. And 
even if it were to be subdued, which is hardly 
likely to occur this year, Japan would by 
that time have removed stores of its most 








valuable products to her own country. The 
Philippines would still be in her hands. She 
would scarcely have lost the power to defend 
Burma, Thailand and French Indo-China. 
Her yoke would still be upon China. We 
should still be outside bombing range of the 
Japanese islands themselves. It is, indeed, 
one thing to recover the Solomons and New 
Guinea—though New Guinea might be partly 
reduced by blockade—and another to recover 
the great islands of the Netherlands East 
Indies. It is quite another still to drive 
home the offensive required for the subjuga- 
tion of Japan, who boasts that she has spent 
the last six months in reorganising her Pacific 
bases to good purpose and may be speaking 
the truth in this. That was my meaning 
when I wrote that it might very well not be 
possible to destroy Japan’s power of 
resistance while we were simultaneously 
engaged with Germany. 

On the other hand, I cannot follow the 
argument heard in some quarters that 
Japan’s occupation and maintenance of these 
outposts does not constitute a serious strain 








Ireland, that the Japanese first entered 
the Solomon group,‘ landing on the little 


April 6 they landed on the main island of 

Bougainville and quickly extended their 

hold on the group. By February of this year the Americans 
had subdued their resistance on the important island of 
Guadalcanal, Now they have gone on to attack another 
important, though smaller, island, that of New Georgia, 
which gives its name to a secondary group of the Solomons, 
rhey first of all landed on the little island of Rendova, south 
of New Georgia, and destroyed the garrison, then landed 
on New Georgia itself, capturing Viru Harbour at the south- 
eastern end, Their immediate objective here is obviously 
Munda, the main Japanese base on the island, which has 
been described by some correspondents as “ the key to the 
Central Solomons.” So far the programme follows familiar 
lines, though the operation, if successful, represents a big 
jump forward on the part of the Americans, To my mind 
the most interesting feature of it is to be found in the 
news that American naval forces then steamed away to 
the north-west and bombarded objectives in the Shortlands 
Islands, off Bougainville, some 150 miles away, without 
encountering hostile naval forces. Tremendous battles were 
indeed fought in the air, in the course of which the Japanese 


A CHART OF NEW GEORGIA AND RENDOVA ISLAND, 160 MILES WEST OF 
island of Buka at the north-west end. On SEIZED IN THE LATEST ALLIED OFFENSIVE. MUNDA AIRFIELD WAS SHELLED FROM 
RENDOVA., VIRU HARBOUR WAS TAKEN AFTER HARD . FIGHTING, 


steps, but it would seem that the object of the campaign 
is to expel the enemy from the whole of the eastern 
part of the chain of islands from which he is 
threatening Australia. I am always chary of talking 
of “keys,” a very vague term and much over-worked, 
but if there be a key to this eastern length of the Japanese 
chain, I conceive it to be the island of New Britain. And 
in this connection it is worthy of note that Kiriwina, the 
main island of the little Trobriands and reported to be 
suitable for an air base, is only 140 miles from Gasmata 
and 270 miles from Rabaul, the main Japanese air and 
naval base. It takes some effort to adapt the mind to the 
great distances of this area, to realise, for example, that the 
distance between the two American prongs at New Georgia 
and Nassau Bay, is 650 miles, as far as from Plymouth 
to Oporto. The campaigns are being conducted by different 
American commands, that of the South Pacific and that of 
the South-West Pacific, though it is stated that the 
co-ordinating power at the top is that of General MacArthur 
in Australia, 


GUADALCANAL, 


upon her strength. These island garrisons 
must eat up men and shipping. When we 
hear the estimate, admittedly no more at 
present, that there were a thousand Japanese 
troops on the little volcanic rock of Ren- 
dova, which was no more than an outpost to New Georgia, it 
gives us some notion of the numbers required, though it also 
suggests that the Allies will have to bring very strong forces 
into the area. Yet I am convinced that aggression is the best 
policy. We have done well enough in defence, but we have not 
by this means lessened the Japanese menace to any great 
extent. There never seems to have been any marked 
decrease in the Japanese naval and air forces at and about 
Rabaul. The Japanese are masters of the arts of amphibian 
warfare, but their aircraft have so far proved to be inferior 
to those of the Allies. There is also evidence for the belief 
that, while they carry a plan through with great skill and 
daring, they are apt to be at a loss if it is interfered with. 
In other words, I believe we are now on the right lines. 
Yet it must be recognised that great dangers still confront 
our American friends, who are taking legitimate, but none 
the less serious risks. For the time being’ this is their 
campaign, but if it develops successfully we may see forces 
from Australia taking an increasing part in it. Let us wish 
them all good fortune in their bold and trying tasks. 





what I have described as- 
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THE SINKING OF A _ U-BOAT. 





AN AMERICAN B.24 LIBERATOR SINKS A GERMAN SUBMARINE: THE FIRST STAGE, 
AS MACHINE-GUN BULLETS THROW UP THE WATER ROUND THE U-BOAT. 


(re ge 





THE SECOND STAGE: A TREMENDOUS EXPLOSION, FOLLOWING THE DROPPING OF 
DEPTH-CHARGES BY THE AIRCRAFT, SPELLS THE END OF THE ENEMY SUBMARINE. 





THE FEW SURVIVORS OF THE U-BOAT CLING TO A RAFT, OR PIECE OF WRECKAGE 
(INDICATED BY THE ARROW), IN THE HOPE OF BEING RESCUED. 


The Prime Minister in his speech at the Guildhall, on the occasion of his receiving the Freedom of the 
City, told how more than thirty U-boats were certainly destroyed during the month of May in the 
Atlantic. This great victory, which ended in the total defeat of the U-boat attack of that period, 
resulted in June being “ the best month from every point of view we have ever known in the whole 
46 months of the war.” These three pictures show the sinking of one of these enemy marauders. 
The aircraft, an U.S. Army Air Force Liberator bomber, called “ Tidewater Tillie "’ by its crew, was on 
patrol when the wake of the German submarine was spotted five miles away. After approaching the 
U-boat through clouds, the bomber and attacked with both depth-charges and ine- 
gun fire and sent the U-boat straight to the bottom. Only a few survivors were seen clinging to some 
sort of raft or piece of wrec This was the second time this ‘plane and crew had officially 
accounted for an enemy submarine. The latest reports of the Battle of the Atlantic indicate 
a comparative immunity from U-boat attacks, thanks to our new defensive measures. 
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THE TYPHOON—A FIGHTER-BOMBER. 


It has been recently announced that the R.A.F. is now using an entirely new dive-bombing technique 
with great success, particularly against airfields and grounded aircraft in enemy-occupied countries, 
and the ’planes employed are Typhoon fighter-bombers. They each carry two 500-lb. bombs with thin 
casing which have the blasting power of ordinary bombs twice their weight. Their 1000-lb. bomb 
loads are, in fact, the same weight as that carried by our medium bombers, at little more than half the 
speed, in 1939. These ’planes begin their attack from anything over 10,000 ft., diving at more than 
500 m.p.h. and releasing their bombs, almost vertically on their targets. Their bombs released a few 
hundred feet from the ground, the Typhoons flatten out and speed off at 400 miles an hour, becoming, 
without their bomb loads, extremely fast and powerful fighters, equipped with either four 20-mm. 
Hispano cannon or twelve ‘303 machine-guns, six in each wing. They are superior to anything the 
Germans can put in the air. Largely responsible for originating the new technique is Squadron-Leader 
Dennis Crowley-Milling, D.F.C. 





THE TYPHOON FIGHTER-BOMBER: NOTE THE TWO 500-LB. BOMBS, ONE UNDER EACH 
WING. EACH HAS THE BLASTING POWER OF ORDINARY BOMBS TWICE ITS WEIGHT. 





THE HAWKER-TYPHOON IN FLIGHT: THE BOMBS CAN BE SEEN SLUNG BETWEEN 
EACH PAIR OF 20-MM. HISPANO CANNON, 





THE DOUBLE STING: DIRECTLY UNDER THE 20 MM.-CANNON, ONE OF THE TYPHOON’S 
500-LB, BOMBS 18 HOISTED INTO POSITION, 
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IN THE AIR. 


a et 
ONE METHOD OF KILLING A U-BOAT. A SUNDERLAND (LEFT), MAKING ITS ATTACKING i 
RUN, OPENS FIRE WITH ITS GUNS, WHILE THE U-BOAT TURNS IN A TIGHT CIRCLE. 


DOO 


DEPTH-CHARGES EXPLODE AROUND THE HULL OF THE SUBMARINE AS IT TAKES FRANTIC 
EVASIVE ACTION. THE “ KILL” WAS SHARED BY TWO SUNDERLANDS AND TWO HALIFAXES. 


. THE U-BOAT SURVIVORS, MANY OF PHEM WEARING ““MAE WESTS,” SWIMMING AND HERE IS AN OCEAN-GOING GERMAN U-BOAT—A DRAWING BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
IN THE OIL AND FOAM THAT MARK THE GRAVE OF THEIR SUBMARINE HOME. G. H. DAVIS, WHICH APPEARED FULL-SIZE IN OUR ISSUE OF JANUARY 16. 
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UR pictures illustrate 

two of the many recent 
actions which have resulted 
in the victorious turn of our 
battle against the U-boat. 
The series above shows in- 
cidents in an encounter 
during an intensive phase of 
the Battle of the Atlantic, 
when a major Allied victory 
was gained. Four aircraft 
of R.A.F. Coastal Command 
—two Halifaxes and two 
Sunderlands—shared in the 
destruction of a U-boat 
sighted and attacked in the rn es ee ee ee 
approaches to the Bay of ae ' ™ 
Biscay. Attacked by gun- 
fire and depth-charges, the 
U-boat was destroyed. 
Another type of attack is 
illustrated in the photo- 
graph on the right, taken 
during a convoy'’s passage 
across the Atlantic. 
Locating a U-boat attempt- 
ing to mancuvre into posi- 
tion to torpedo the vessels 
visible in the background; 
the U.S. Coastguard cutter 
“Spencer" made three 
depth-charge attacks, which 
blew the submarine to the 
surface, where she was en- 
gaged and sunk by deck 
guns of the “ Spencer ” and 
a sister escort vessel. The 











permitted to fire a single 
torpedo, and the cofivoy, 
inside its protective ring of 
escort vessels, came safely 


U-boat, like others, was not : : 
to port. i . 
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(See companion page ANOTHER TYPE oF KILL. A DEPTH-CHARGE CHURNS THE WATER IN THE WAKE OF THE U.S. COASTGUARD CUTTER “ SPENCER,” ESCORTING A convoy, H 
opposite.) AS SHE ATTACKS A U-BOAT ATTEMPTING TO MAN@UVRE INTO A FAVOURABLE POSITION FOR TORPEDOING THE MERCHANTMEN. ] 


‘ 
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SHELTERED FROM THE SUBMARINE MENACE, THE CONVOY GETS THROUGH. 
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THE ATLANTIC LIFE-LINE: CANADIAN DESTROYERS PROUDLY BRING THE CONVOY TO ITS DESTINATION. 


Mr. Churchill, in his Guildhall speech on June 30, spoke of the “ long lines of U-boats 
spread to meet the convoys; to meet which British and American and Canadian 
forces of the sea and air hurled their strength at the U-boats.” After saying that 
the fighting ended in the “total defeat” of the U-boat attack, the Prime Minister 


added, “‘ More than thirty U-boats were certainly destroyed in the month of May, 
foundering in many cases with their crews in the dark depths of the sea. Staggered 
by these deadly losses, the U-boats have recoiled to lick their wounds and mourn 
their dead.” Above is a convoy proceeding to port led by a Canadian warship. 
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“WOOLWORTH CARRIER” KILLS A U-BOAT: 
H.M.S. “ARCHER’S ” ATLANTIC ACHIEVEMENT. 
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CAPTAIN J. I. ROBERTSON (LEFT), R.N., OF THE “‘ ARCHER,” TALKING 
TO VICE-ADMIRAL A. L. ST. G. LYSTER, WHO CAME ON BOARD TO 
CONGRATULATE THE ‘‘ ARCHER’S”’ CAPTAIN AND ALL CONCERNED. 
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A BROADSIDE VIEW OF H.M.S. ** ARCHER,” THE ESCORT CARRIER WHOSE AIRCRAFT, ON CONVOY 
DUTY IN MID-ATLANTIC, SIGHTED -AND KILLED A_ U-BOAT. 
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SURVIVORS OF THE CREW OF THE ~—U-BOAT ATTACKED AND SUNK BY AIRCRAFT 
OF H.M.S. ‘‘ARCHER’’ SWIM TOWARDS THE DESTROYER WHICH PICKED THEM UP. 
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THE U-BOAT SURVIVORS WERE TAKEN ON BOARD THE DESTROYER H.M.S. “ ESCAPADE,” WHICH A PICTURE TAKEN ON BOARD THE DESTROYER “ ESCAPADE” AS 
' THEY ARE SEEN LEAVING EN ROUTE TO A PRISON CAMP. SHE WAS PICKING UP U-BOAT SURVIVORS AFTER THE ACTION. 
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i ONE OF THE CREW OF THE U-BOAT, BLINDFOLDED AND WRAPPED IN A i it LIEUT. H. SCHAUFFEL, THE ONLY OFFICER TO SURVIVE THE SINKING 7 
BLANKET, ON BOARD THE DESTROYER “ ESCAPADE" AFTER BEING PICKED UP, i i OF THE U-BOAT, ON HIS WAY TO A PRISON CAMP IN THIS COUNTRY, H 

ae: satpheetieghandeitaliciaiinanadatadnelentaaniininaiaintaraticnienrigtdmnennmmessmaags  . Aistssniinlistamapedanmcsitbianimein idmabammaimenmd ainda titatemiaema tale cae dh eacaliaublidhinniadke 

The incident illustrated on thes pages took place in the Atlantic “gap” whilst dangerous area against the U-boat wolf-packs. Enemy submarines were known to 
an important convoy was making the crossing to Britain. It emphasises the great be on the prowl in the vicinity of the convoy, and in an Atlantic swell which 
work being done by “ Woolworth carriers '’—converted merchantmen, drawn and was lifting the stern of H.M.S. “Archer” a score of feet every few minutes, a 
described in recent issues of ‘ The Illustrated London News'’—in closing that number. of Swordfish took off from her flight deck to carry out patrols. One 


(| Contimued opposite, 
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HOW THE ESCORT CARRIER “ARCHER” MADE HER KILL IN THE “GAP.” 


Drawn By ouR Specrat Artist, G. H. Davis, From INFORMATION SUPPLIED TO HIM AND SKETCHES MADE ON Boarp H.M.S. “ ARCHER.” 





THE BRITISH ESCORT CARRIER H.M.S. “ARCHER,” ACCOMPANYING A CONVOY 
IN MID-ATLANTIC, SENDS UP HER AIRCRAFT ON A U-BOAT-SPOTTING PATROL. 








A SWORDFISH DISPATCHED FROM THE “‘ ARCHER ” SIGHTS A U-BOAT PROCEEDING 
ON THE SURFACE, PRESUMABLY ENGAGED IN CHARGING HER BATTERIES. 
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MAKING USE OF FAVOURABLE LOW CLOUD. COVER, THE SWORDFISH WAS ABLE TO LAUNCH A SURPRISE ATTACK ON THE U-BOAT, DISABLING IT AND FRUSTRATING 
ITS REPEATED ATTEMPTS TO DIVE. IT WAS ONE OF FOUR U-BOATS SIGHTED AND ATTACKED BY AIRCRAFT FROM THE “ ARCHER.” 








THE GERMANS MANNED THEIR GUNS, BUT MARTLET FIGHTERS WERE CALLED UP 
FROM THE “ARCHER” AND SCATTERED THE GUN CREWS, KILLING THE CAPTAIN. 
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THE CRIPPLED U-BOAT WAS NOWEASY PREY, AND EVENTUALLY ITS SURVIVORS 


ABANDONED THE SUBMARINE JUST BEFORE IT ROLLED OVER AND SANK. 





AIRCRAFT OF THE “ ARCHER,’’ ESCORTING AN ATLANTIC CONVOY, SIGHT AND SINK A GERMAN U-BOAT. 


Continued.) 
of the aircraft, piloted by twenty-one-year-old Sub-Lieut. H. Horrocks, R.N.V.R., 


had gone some fifteen miles from the carrier when he sighted a U-boat on the 
surface, presumably proceeding on one engine and charging her batteries with the 
other. Fortunately, there was considerable low cloud, and making full use of this 
as cover. the Swordfish was able to make a surprise attack on the submarine, 
immediately scoring a disabling hit. The U-boat was apparently so damaged that, 
notwithstanding repeated attempts to dive to safety,.she was unable to do so. 
Giving up the attempt, her next move was to man her guns and open fire on 
the patrolling Swordfish, which promptly called up a Martlet fighter from the 
“ Archer.” The Martlet, piloted by a New Zealander, Sub-Lieut. W. G. Bowles, 
R.N.Z.N.V.R., dived on the enemy with her guns blazing, killing the U-boat 





captain on the bridge, several men of the gun crews, and scattering the remainder, 
who rushed back into the submarine. The Swordfish then made another attack 
on the now listing boat, which was seen to be down by the head, and as fumes 
rose from her and oil spread out on the surface, the crew began to pour out on 
to her deck. The Swordfish signalled to them to surrender, and the men hurriedly 
abandoned ship, jumping into the sea. As they swam away, the U-boat suddenly 
rolled over to port and sank by the bows. The survivors of her crew were picked 
up by the destroyer H.M.S. “ Escapade,"’ in which they reached this country on 
their way to prison camps. The whole action lasted about twenty minutes, and 
H.M.S. “ Escapade" picked up thirteen survivors, including an officer seen in one 
of the pictures on our left-hand page. 
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ILLUMINATED BY THE NORTHERN LIGHTS—A VIVID AIR BATTL 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU,,FROM A DESCRIPTION GIVEN BY 
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A FIERCE NIGHT BATTLE HIGH ABOVE THE CLOUDS, WITH ENEMY FIGHTERS INTERCEPTING OUR BC 


The clouds were thick over Cologne on June 28, when the R.A.F. carried out its | the scene from a description given him. by a Flying Officer, piloting a Wellington 
devastating raid on that city. The crews flying homeward high above the cloud of a Polish squadron, who was eye-witness of no fewer than nine aerial com- 
blanket were intercepted by enemy night fighters, their vision assisted by the bats carried on simultaneously, as seen from his astro-dome. The drawing 
Northern Lights, which vividly lighted the sky. Cur special artist depicts shows a spectacular Northern Lights effect, a dark crimson sun shedding a 
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ATTLE ABOVE THE CLOUDS: AN EPISODE OF THE COLOGNE VISIT. 


TION GIVEN BY A FLYING OFFICER OF A POLISH SQUADRON WHO TOOK PART IN THE RAID 
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ON COLOGNE. 





OUR BOMBERS, THEIR TARGETS CLEARLY DEFINED BY THE ILLUMINATION OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


gton 
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brilliant glow over a silver sea of cloud. The bombers intercepted inside the 
Dutch coast are fighting back the enemy, who find their targets silhouetted clearly 
in the aurora borealis. On the left, a Lancaster shoots down an enemy night- 
fighter, while from the top right a Junkers 88 is streaking down to attack him. 


Another Lancaster, right, is beating off a determined assault by several F.W.190s, 
while other bombers are bearing away on top left. The sky is studded with 
tracer flashes from the battling aircraft. At right, bottom, may be noted enemy 
searchlights from the ground blanketed by the cloud. 
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A FULLY LADEN GLIDER TOWED 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


A GLIDER FLIES THE ATLANTIC: FLIGHT-LIEUT. 
W. S. LONGHURST (LEFT), CAPTAIN OF THE DAKOTA, 
THE TUG, H FLIGHT-LIEUT. C. W. THOMPSON. 


3500-MILES TOW ACROSS 
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THE GLIDER, WHICH WAS FULLY LOADED, CARRIED VACCINES FOR RUSSIA, RADIO, AIRCRAFT 


THE TUG AND GLIDER ON THEIR WAY TO BRITAIN FROM MONTREAL, 


AND MOTOR PARTS, AND WAS TOWED BY A DAKOTA, A TWIN-ENGINED AMERICAN AIRCRAFT. THE 


NOSE, DRAWN BACK FOR LOADING AT THE START OF THE FLIGHT. 


R.A.F, Transport Command has made a pioneer Atlantic crossing: a fully-laden 
glider has been successfully towed from Montreal to Britain, a distance of 3500 
miles, in a flying time of 28 hours. The glider, which has a wing-span of 84 ft. 
and was designed in the U.S., can carry a freight load of 1} tons. During its 
flight it carried the normal rubber dinghies and emergency equipment carried in 
bombers and flotation gear. The steel attachments for towing the glider were 


THE GLIDER LANDING AT AN R.A.F. STATION AFTER ITS 
THE ATLANTIC. THE JOURNEY 


WAS ACCOMPLISHED IN 28 HOURS FLYING TIME. 


LARGE WING-SPAN-——84 FT.—OF THE GLIDER. IS APPARENT HERE; ALSO THE HINGED 
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SQUADRON LEADER R. G. SEYS (LEFT), CAPTAIN 
OF THE GLIDER, AND SQUAD. LDR. F. M. GOBEIL, 
CO-PILOT, EXAMINE THE NYLON TOW ROPE. 
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PREVIOUS RECORD FLIGHT WAS I177 STATUTE MILES. 
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UNLOADING IN ENGLAND AFTER ITS TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT: 
THE HINGED NOSE OPENS AND CLOSES LIKE A JAW. 


designed to stand a pull of 20,000 Ibs. Weather conditions were mainly favourable 
during the flight, but a head wind, thunderstorms, ice and snow were encountered. 
The tug aircraft and glider arrived here exactly at their estimated time. The 
glider must be flown all the time—there is no automatic pilot—consequently, the 
strain on the pilots is terrific. The idea of a Transatlantic air treighter “ train ” 
was conceived by Air Chief-Marshal Sir F. Bowhill. 
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GENERAL SIKORSKI, WITH HIS DAUGHTER, KILLED IN AN AIR CRASH. 
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GENERAL SIKORSKI WITH HIS DAUGHTER IN CAIRO, KILLED NEAR GIBRALTAR. (LEFT CIRCLE) 
COLONEL VICTOR CAZALET: (RIGHT) MAJ.-GEN. KLIMECKI, ALSO KILLED IN THE AIR CRASH. 


Y a lamentable accident, General Wladyslaw Sikorski, G.B.E., Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief 

of Poland, was killed by a Liberator crashing shortly after leaving Gibraltar for England. With him 

was his daughter, Mme. Sophia Lesniowska, and on board, besides his Chief of Staff, Major-General .Klimecki 
and other Polish officers, was Colonel Victor Cazalet, M.P. for Chippenham, all of whom suffered the same 
fate, the pilot alone surviving, although badly injured. Aged sixty-two, the General, who had a brilliant 
military career, was returning from a tour of the Middle East, inspecting the latest and reorganised Polish 
armies now under command of General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. The photograph of him and his 
daughter, organising head of the Polish A.T.S., was recently taken at Mena House Hotel, near Cairo. 
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ALLIED BOMBERS RANGE FAR AND WIDE 


VENTURA OVER FLUSHING: AN R.A.F. VENTURA BOMBER ATTACKING SHIPBUILDING 
YARDS, OVER WHICH THE SMOKE OF BURSTING BOMBS RISES, IN A DAYLIGHT RAID. 
This striking picture was taken during the daylight raid on the De Schelde Shipbuilding Yards 
at Flushing, in Holland, on June 24. It shows one of a force of R.A.F. Ventura bombers which, 
escorted by fighters, launched an effective attack on this important target. Below the aircraft, 
smoke from many bomb bursts is seen rising from the engine shops in the Marine Docks and the 
oil storage tanks on the east side of the Verbreed Canal. 
~ m1, =" _e . 


TWO LINES OF BOMBS 

DROPPED BY R.A.F. MITCHELL 

BOMBERS ON A BREST AIR- 

FIELD LEAD TO A CONCEN- 

TRATION OF BURSTS ON A 
HANGAR. 


Escorted by fighters, R.A.F. 
Mitchell bombers, from one of 
which this photograph was taken, 
attacked Brest-Guipavas airfieid, 
used as a base for Luftwaffe 
fighters, in daylight on June 24. 
Approximately thirty bomb bursts 
can be seen, including a heavy 
concentration smothering a han- 
gar and its tarmac apron, with 
one hit on the middle of a run- 
way (the broad strip running 
from middle left towards top 
centre), and two sticks, each of 
eight bombs, straddling the 
landing area. 


AN ITALIAN LINER, SMOTHERED IN BOMBS, A VICTIM OF THE ACCURACY OF FLYING 
FORTRESSES OPERATING ON THE MEDITERRANEAN AERIAL FRONT. 


Elsewhere in this issue appears a picture of Messina, the Sicilian ferry terminus, as an example of 

the pin-point accuracy of Flying Fortresses yw ata height of something like five miles. 

Here is another example of their accuracy—a 400-ft. Italian liner, acting as a troop-carrier, which 

was spotted in the Mediterranean and promptly smothered in bombs by a Fortress of the North 
West African Strategic Air Force. 
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TO BATTER ENEMY TARGETS. 


ANOTHER DUTCH SHIPBUILDING YARD GETTING ATTENTION FROM THE R&.A.F.: BOMBS 
BURSTING AMONG BUILDINGS AND SHIPPING IN A DAYLIGHT RAID ON ROTTERDAM. 


including direct hits on the engine shop (bottom, centre). n 1 
straddled by further concentrations of bombs, seen bursting in the central portion of the picture. 


DAMAGE AT THE ITALIAN NAVAL BASE AT SPEZIA AFTER THE R8.A.F."S LANCASTERS 
ATTACKED IT ON THE RETURN LEG OF THEIR DOUBLE BOMBING TRIP. 


It will be recalled that “ shuttle-service” Lancasters of R. 
a radiolocation ied ri 
a second raid on their return journey on the ni 
naval base at Spezia, in Italy. Photographs, taken a 
inch the almost 


: 
picture, showing other damage, judes hull of a “ Regulo”™ class cruiser. 
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MESSINA HAMMERED: FORTRESSES’ PIN-POINT BOMBING FROM FIVE MILES UP. aa 


RELEASED AT A HEIGHT OF ABOUT FIVE MILES ABOVE THEIR TARGET, 
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FALLING ON THE IMPORTANT FERRY TERMINUS AT MESSINA, IN SICILY. 


Pin-point bombing from a height of approximately five miles above their targets 
is a speciality of the intensively-trained crews of the American Flying Fortresses. 
Our photograph is a striking illustration of the effectiveness of this method. It 
was taken on June 18, during one of the many raids which have been aimed at 
crippling the terminus at Messina, in Sicily, of the ferry service between the 
island and the mainland of Italy. On this occasion direct hits were scored on 
ferry slips and the ferry administration building in and near the Cittadella at 
the terminus of the railway seen running down the coastline (bottom, left). The 
Fortresses’ attack on June 18 was followed up the same night with an attack 
by R.A.F. Wellingtons, which dropped a heavy load of bombs, including 4,000-lb. 


“ block-busters,"” on the ferry terminus, industrial area and port installation. Sub- 
sequent raids on Messina include the heavy blow struck at the port on June 25, 
when more than 109 Fortresses of the Strategic Air Force, in spite of fierce 
opposition from ground defences and enemy fighters, dropped a concentrated 
load of bombs in eighteen minutes, raising such a pall of smoke and dust over 
the terminus that the last wave of bombers was unable to observe results. 
Three days later, on the night of June 28, Wellingtons once more bombed the 
ferry terminus and marshalling yards, which were again hit in a raid on the 
following night. An interesting comparison of an average height from which Fortresses 
score their successes is provided by the diagram on the right of our picture. 


BOMBS ARE SEEN EXPLODING AND OTHERS 
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GERMAN WARPLANES: SOME NEW TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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GERMAN DESIGNERS’ LATEST PRODUCTS FOR THE LUFTWAFFE: HEAVY BOMBERS, SUB-STRATOSPHERE 


Pictures and descriptions of the latest types of aircraft in use by the R.A.F., of these giant transports -wiped out over the Gulf of Tunis. Details of 
including the Typhoon, the Mosquito, and the Vega Ventura, have already this huge aircraft will be seen in the drawing above... The Blohm and Voss 
appeared in ‘ The Illustrated London News."' This week our artist has drawn 222 is another big troop-carrying craft, a flying-boat equipped to carry eighty 
some of, the Luftwaffe’s most recent models: Allied and German designers armed men and powered by six B.M.W. 1000-h.p. motors; at least one 
are constantly seeking new means of outstripping current performance, and of this type was shot down on its. way to Tunisia. It has a range of 
it is generally admitted that so far the Allies have kept ahead in this vital 4500 miles, weighs 45 tons fully laden, and has a speed of 170 m.p.h. It 
race, though much’ has been, and may yet be, learned from the enemy. One was originally designed to give Germany the lead in peacetime Transatlantic 
of the most revolutionary of recent designs is that of the German Me. 323 transport... The big He. 177, reputed to be Germany's most formidable 
six-engined ‘‘ powered glider,’’ described in “‘ The Illustrated London News"’ of bomber, resembles in size and speed our own Lancasters and Stirlings. Its 
May 1, when we published an artist’s impressian of the convoy of thirty-one designers have used coupled engines, two to each nacelle, driving large 
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IN USE BY THE ENEMY ON VARIOUS 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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BATTLEFRONTS. 


AIRCRAFT, TROOP CARRIERS, THE Mg. 323 “POWERED GLIDER,” AND TWO TYPES OF FIGHTERS. 


variable-pitch four-bladed propellers. Technical defects which for some time 
held it up are now believed to have been overcome, and a trickle of these 
3l-ton bombers is now coming into service. Each could carry some 2000 
incendiary bombs or one 7750-lb. “ block-buster,’’ but over this country their 
losses would be heavy. . . The heavily-armoured Me. 210-Al long-range fighter- 
bomber, with its big reserve of ammunition and its rotating gun barbettes, 
was fully described in “ The Illustrated London News" of February 20 
this year. It is these ground-strafing barbettes that are its most novel 
feature. .. The second of the German fighters illustrated, the Hs. 129, 
designed for ground attack, is even more heavily armoured than the Me. 210, 


and carries a 30-mm. cannon in a faring under its fuselage. “It is of 
interest to note that our latest ‘‘ tank-busting’’ Hurricanes are equipped 
with two .40-mm. cannon also carried in farings, but in théir case under the 
wings... The new Ju. 90-S is a recent type of German transport, carrying 
fifty troops, and is possibly in use in the Mediterranean theatre, where its 
older sister, the Ju. 52, has been having a bad time... The other Junkers 
machine illustrated, the Ju. 86-P, is a sub-stratosphere aircraft which flies 
at a height of nearly eight miles. It is mainly used for -photographic recon- 
naissance, but ean also be used as a bomber, carrying a load of 2200 Ibs. 

but not in the sub-stratosphere, where only smallest of bomb loads can be carried. 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


MR. CHURCHILL, AFTER RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY, MEETS THE SHERIFFS. 
BEHIND HIM IS THE LORD MAYOR AND TO THE RIGHT IS MRS. CHURCHILL. 
After the ceremony, referred to on our front page, the Prime Minister received the City Sher:ffs, 
who were presented by the Lord Mayor ; their rich robes threw a vivid splash of colour into the soberly- 
clad company which had come to see Mr. Churchill receive the Freedom of the City of London. Many 
distinguished guests had seats on the dais, with the red-gowned Aldermen. Common Councillors’ 
robes were a mass of blue immediately below the dais. 


WHO HAS NOW ' RETURNED TO CHUNGKING, 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 
CHAMBER, OTTAWA. SHE WAS 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT 


ON THE OCCASION OF PRINCE MICHAEL'S FIRST BIRTHDAY : 
AND PRINCE MICHAEL. 


WITH HER CHILDREN, PRINCE EDWARD, PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, 
This charming study of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent and her three children was taken 
at Coppinn. fen, Bucks., on July 4, the birthday of Prince Michael, who was one year old on that day. 
Prince Edward, the eldest, ia eieht, and Princess Alexandra six. The Duchess has been seen about 
lately, visiting the various women’s services in which she takes such an active interest. She recently 
presented Royal Air Force crests to three U.S. Eagle rons. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


ADDRESSES ASSEMBLED MEMBERS OF 
INTRODUCED BY THE CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER, 
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AND CANADA. 


ON ITS WAY TO SMASH HITLER? AN INVASION BARGE PASSES A TRAMI ON A STAGE 
OF ITS JOURNEY TO SOME UNKNOWN DESTINATION. 
Many people have seen, in various parts of the country, the strange craft which are used as landing barges 
by our troors. Large, ugly , mounted on transporters, they move slowly along the country 
roads or make their way through the crowded streets of large towns on their way to various destinations. 
They are the things which haunt the Germans these days, as the fear of an Allied invasion grows. 


BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT IN THE COMMONS 
MR. MACKENZIE KING. 


CHINA’S FIRST LADY, MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK (CENTRE), CHATS TO QUEEN WILHELMINA 
OF THE NETHERLANDS (LEFT) AND PRINCESS JULIANA. 
After addressi the Canadian Parliament recently, Mme. Bieng, Ketehe, had lunch with Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands at the home of Princess Juliana, in Ottawa. China's first lady told the 
members of both Houses how her country “ for six years hung like a millstone around the neck of the 
Japanese military, and has succeeded in preventing Japan from utilising several millions of her armed 
forces and workers in other parts of the world.” 
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MAKING THE INVISIBLE VISIBLE: WONDERS OF THE ELECTRON MICROSCOPE. 


Drawn BY OuR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED ‘BY THE NaTionaL PuysicaL LaBorRaTorY. 


MICROGRAPH OF A DIATOM 
(PLEUROSIGMA ANGULATUM) 
MAGNIFIED 150 TIMES BY AN 
ORDINARY OPTICAL MICROSCOPE. 


ee = PUP OW BEBE. 3 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ORDINARY 
OPTICAL MICROSCOPE (LEFT) AND 
THE ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


(RIGHT). SECTIONAL 
eeu | VIEW 
ee aE OF THE NEW 
IAC ROSCOPE "ELECTRON ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE. 
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ELECTRON | 
| Source. | 
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PART OF THE DIATOM (PLEUROSIGMA ANGULATUM) 
MAGNIFIED 2500 TIMES, THE GREATEST MAGNIFICATION 
POSSIBLE WITH THE OPTICAL MICROSCOPE, THE STRUCTURE 
iS STILL TOO SMALL TO BE CLEARLY OBSERVED. 
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THE MICROGRAPH OF THE SAME DIATOM 
MAGNIFIED 30,000 TIMES BY THE ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE. HERE IT IS CLEARLY SEEN THAT 
THE STRUCTURE CONSISTS OF TRANSPARENT 
ELLIPTICAL HOLES. 
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A VIRUS SEEN AND PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE 

FIRST TIME BY MEANS OF THE ENORMOUS 
MAGNIFICATION (X 30,000) OF THE ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
THIS VIRUS IS RESPONSIBLE FOR DISEASE IN TOMATOES. 
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HIGH VOLTAGE SOURCE OF ELECTRONS VIEWING WINDOWS 

THE OBJECTIVE CONDENSER “LENS” ». BASE O MICROSCOPIC TUBE AND SPACE FOR A 
ay 

CONTROL FOR ADJUSTING POSITION PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE 

Of THE OBJECT. PUMP FOR PRODUCING VACUUM IN MICROSCOPE 

DOOR. TO AIR -LOCK FOR INTRODUCING THE VACUUM VALVE 

OBJECT INTO THE VACUUM OF THE MICROSCOPE 
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AN INTERMEDIATE IMAGE OF O8 
>. MICROSCOPIC TUBE WITH IRLON INNER TUGE 

SCREENING THE ELECTRON BEAMS FROM THE EARTH 

MAGNETIC FIELD, THE WHOLE INTERIOR IS A VACUUM 

WINDOW FOR VIEWING INTERMEDIATE STAGE 

OF MAGNIFICATION. 


VACUUM PIPE 

PIPE FOR. CONTROLLING VACUUM IN OBJECT AIR-LOCK 
HIGH VOLTAGE LEAD (ROD) 

TANK. CONTAINING HIGH VOLTAGE GENERATING CIRCUITS 
ELECTRICAL GENGRATING PANEL. MMERSED IN OFL 
“TUNING” AND FOCUSSING CONTROLS, 
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* DETAILS OF AN AMAZING NEW INSTRUMENT WHICH MAGNIFIES OBJECTS FIFTY TIMES AS MUCH AS AN ORDINARY MICROSCOPE. 


7 
Photographs of microbes which had hitherto eluded the most powerful microscope are enlarged by an ordinary microscope. Although it is difficult to imagine, it will now 


now being made, and will go a long way towards combating diseases about whose 
treatment little has been known. This great medical advance has been made possible 
by the electron microscope, described by Sir Charles Darwin in a recent broadcast. 
The instrument, which makes use of controlled rays of electrons in place of light 
rays, is being manufactured in America, and half-a-dozen examples are in this country. 
Although a comparatively new development, the electron microscope has already 
proved its ability to magnify objects ‘to fifty times the size to which they could be 


The photographs of magnified objects reproduced above were prepared in the Metallurgy Department of the 


be possible to study living organisms whose size is a millionth of an inch. Among 
many discoveries already to the credit of this scientific newcomer is the fact that 
many microbes, previously thought to be globular in shape, actually have a swimming 
tail. Another is the proof of the existence of a mysterious organism christened the 
bacteriophage—a beast which attacks and kills bacteria. At least one electron- 
microscope photograph has shown a “ pack"’ of swimming bacteriophage surrounding 
and attacking an individual bacteria. 


National Physical Laboratory, and are reproduced by courtesy of the Director of the Laboratory 


Crown Copyright Reserved. 
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“SHIPPING IN A CALM AT THE MOUTH OF A RIVER.” 


MPORTANT pictures 
by Old Masters, the 
properties of Sir Berke- 
ley Sheffield and of the 
late Sir Samuel Scott, 
are to be sold at auction 
at Christies on July 16. 
Some of these remark- 
able works are repro- 
duced on this and the 
opposite page. ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt’s Father’s Mill” 
is a view looking along 
a winding river, with 
the windmill, cottages 
and figures on the right, 
and near a bridge on 
the left is a man on a 
white horse, with a boy 
running and an _ old 
mendicant asking for 
alms. This beautiful 
Rembrandt was exhi- 
bited at the _ British 
Institution in 1839 and 
1861, and at Burlington 
House in 1880. ‘* The 
Pitt Family,” by F. 
Wheatley, R.A. is a 
group composed of one 


gentleman and_ three 
(Continued opposite, 


J. VAN DER CAPELLE (1624-5-1679). 


“ FETES CHAMPETRES.”’ 


“THE PITT FAMILY.” 


F. WHEATLEY, R.A. (1747-1801). 


CAPELLE — REMBRANDT —F. WHEATLEY 
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‘“* REMBRANDT’S FATHER’S MILL.”’ 


REMBRANDT (1606-1669). 


“ FETES CHAMPETRES.”’ 


AND J. B. 
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PATER. 





Continued.]| 

ladies, one playing a 
guitar. A small boy 
and a dog are sitting 
on the portico steps 
of a country house. 
The picture was ex- 
hibited at Burlington 
House in 1908 as being 
by T. Gainsborough. 
The two bottom paint- 
ings on this page form 
an attractive pair of 
woody landscapes with 
ladies and gentlemen 
conversing. From the 
collection of the Duke 
of Sutherland and from 
that of Alfred de Roths- 
child, ‘‘ Shipping in a 
Calm at the Mouth of a 
River "’ is by Jan van der 
Capelle, painter of marine 
pictures, who was born 
in Amsterdam in 1624 
or 1625. He was a 
pupil of Simon de 
Vlieger, and is known 
to have owned an im- 
portant collection of 
paintings and drawings. 
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J. B. PATER (1695-1736). (A pair with right.) J. B. PATER (1695-1736). (A pair with left.) 
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IMPORTANT PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS: THE WORK OF FAMOUS PORTRAITISTS. 


A PORTRAIT OF MISS JULIANA COPLEY. A PORTRAIT OF MRS. WILLIAM DUNDAS. 
SIR T. LAWRENCE, P.R.A. (1769-1830). JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. (1758-1810). 


A PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL SIR JOHN ORDE. 
GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802). 
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A PORTRAIT OF LADY SHEFFIELD. 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR ROBERT SHEFFIELD. A PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL DE RUYTER. 
HOLBEIN (1497 ?-1543). 


HOLBEIN (1497 ?-1543). F. BOL (1610 ?-1680). 


A PORTRAIT OF MADEMOISELLE VAN BEAUVAU, MARQUISE A PORTRAIT OF MRS. CUMBERLAND AND CHILD. A PORTRAIT OF CONSTANTINE JOHN, LORD MULGRAVE. 
DE BOUFFLERS. Jj. M. NATTIER (1685-1766). GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802). T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). 


Many fine portraits are among the pictures by Old Masters to be sold at Christies beautiful portrait by John Hoppner, faces the spectator in a slate-coloured dress 
on July 16. Miss Juliana Copley, daughter of Sir Joseph Copley arfd wife of with green bands on the sleeves and a white gauze fichu. Two Holbeins, portraits 
Sir Charles Watson, is shown here as she was painted by Sir T. Lawrence. Romney's of Sir Robert and Lady Sheffield; Admiral de Ruyter, by F. Bol, a Romney, a 
portrait of Admiral Sir John Orde shows the Admiral in captain's uniform, his Gainsborough and a Nattier complete our selection from among the outstanding 
right hand gloved and his left resting on his hip. Mrs. William Dundas, in her collections of pictures to be sold. 
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X-RAYS IN WAR. 


ONTGEN’S X-rays could be assessed as the one clear invention of our time. It not 
only revealed an unexpected natural force, but it laid the foundation of an entirely 
new application of it to material uses. 

His X-rays, the “‘ X” being the question-mark denoting his declared ignorance of 
much about them except their production and their effects, assumed the stature of an 
invention before their character and the place they occupied in the hierarchy of other 
rays became. known. Almost at once they were applied to making visible the bones hidden 
in the flesh of human beings; and since then this diagnosis has travelled along an ever- 
widening road of this application of their unique talent. They have moved on from the 
examination of flesh and bone to that of crystals and metals ; from the revelation of defects 
in the human body to those in the joints of aeroplanes. The machinery employed to 
stimulate them to these higher effects of penetration has had to be increased in accordance ; 
but, as in the history of other inventions, the diverse needs and occasions for using the 
rays have brought about a parallel demand for simpler and portable forms of apparatus 
for their production. Thus, on the one hand, the resources of electrical engineering are 
organised to building bigger and more powerful machines to produce more penetrating 
X-rays, while, on the other, one of the latest inventions is a portable X-ray apparatus, 
lighter than a portable wireless, and not remarkably heavier than the first apparatus devised 
by Réntgen for revealing the bones of the 
human hand. Its ingenuity and compact- 
ness are due to the efforts of the Kodak staff, 
who thus provide a new engine of warfare. 

In the last war elaborate X-ray appara- 
tus had to be carried to the area of opera- 
tions, and there was a lamentable deficiency 
of it in the French lines. In this war it is 
not necessary to convey the wounded toa 
base for X-ray examination. The surgeon 
carries the apparatus to them in the field, in 
order to locate bullets or splinter fragments 
or to examine fractured limbs as a prelim- 
inary to setting. It is all in the little box ; 
and all that is needed is to plug it in to the 
portable electric generator connected with 
the electricity supply on the field. On board 
ship, where there is plenty of electricity 
available, the X-ray apparatus is plugged in 
through a power plug. The civilian surgeon 
can equally plug in to the domestic elec- 
tricity supply after he has carried his portable to his patient. 
The resource that has brought this convenient apparatus 
into service may be better understood by examining 
Réntgen’s first X-ray apparatus. 

He had one of those glass tubes or bulbs, nearly ex- 
hausted of gas, through which Sir William Crookes at that 
time was passing electric currents and examining the glow 
imparted to what was left of the gas by the electric particles 
of the current. These particles passed in straight lines from 
the metallic door of entry to the tube to the other door of 
exit. These doors were named the Cathode and the anti- 
Cathode or Anode, and the stream of particles were Cathode 
rays. What Réntgen discovered was that when these 
Cathode rays impinged on the Anode exit they struck from 
another kind of ray altogether, which found its way 
outside the glass prison and was so unlike all other rays as to 
be designated the X-ray. Whenever the Cathode rays bom- 
barded a metal or other target, or, in other words, when their 
electric particles were stopped by a target, X-rays were born. 

Cathode rays are by comparison a simple proposition ; 
but the highest development of the X-ray’s unique pro- 
perty depends on the amplification of these, their progeni- 
tors. The conversion of the X-ray’s properties 
to their diverse uses depends, furthermore, and 
certainly in the first place, on the make-up of 
the tubes in which they are generated by the 
Cathode bombardment; ad these. have 
advanced from Réntgen’s first rough model, 
shaped like a small decoy duck, to elaborated’ 
receptacles 12 ft. long. The Cathode rays 
may be spontaneously emitted from metallic 
filaments heated to incandescence by a tempera- 
ture of 3000 degs: C.; and there are other 
ways of producing them and accelerating them, 
none simple. When curative light rays and 
curative radium rays found a place in medical 
science, the possibility of curative X-rays 
logically suggested themselves. They advanced 
from diagnosis to a remedial measure, and 
are still advancing. It may be said of them 
that they are seeking to find the measure 
of their best or most serviceable erzployment. 
But whatever their deeper function, they re- 
quire more power at their back than suffices 
for their diagnostic application. 

The need of higher power became more peremptory when the X-rays were asked to 
explore not flesh and blood, but metal. The problem then became that of accelerating 
the speed of the electrons in the Cathode ray’s passage to the target, where it would blast 
out X-rays to do the job. It was bound up with the other problem of devising X-ray 
tubes capable of sustaining the interplay of their powerful and explosive elements. 
Consequently, for industrial and for some therapeutic operations the task asks for the 
accommodation not of a portable set, but of a big room, and the needed power leaps up 
into many thousands of volts. The pressure potential of the apparatus impelling X-rays 
to pierce their way into aluminium or steel rises to 200,000 volts or higher. A voltage of 
80,000 penetrates 4 centimetres of aluminium, of 110,000 volts 10 centimetres. One of 
200,000 volts penetrates 6 centimetres of iron, and is commonly that employed at the 
Kodak School at Harrow, founded by Dr, L. Mullins for the instruction of pupils in the 
technique of making these X-ray shadowgraphs of castings, one of which appears on this 
page. Higher voltages are employed by such imposing instruments as the cyclotrons, 
which speed up the Cathode rays. The purpose of these monsters if employed in X-ray 
penetration is less to penetrate farther than to do so more quickly. For one of 2,000,000 
volts it is claimed that it can explore in a few minutes a casting or a metal plate which 
with the lesser voltages needed exposures of an hour or more. 

In aircraft all parts of a "plane may be sounded with X-rays, from cast cylinders to spark 
plugs, from pistons to propellers, and the examination is extended to the wooden frame- 
work, Propellers are X-rayed for surface cracks as well as for internal defects. The 
proper adjustment of the parts of intricate assembled objects may be scrutinised, and 
the scrutiny does not end with aeroplanes. Any metal casting may be inspected for porosity 
or small gas cavities, for cracks or sand inclusions or shrinkage. Projectiles, their caps and 
fuses and fillings, the rifling and defects of gun-barrels are looked into, molten metals inside 
furnaces can be mildly tortured into revealing their melting points ; it seems that nothing 
can escape this piercing eye. E. S. Grew, 














AN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF A FRACTURED TIBIA AND FIBULA OF THE LOWER LEG. THE 
FRACTURE WAS PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH THE THOMAS SPLINT IN WHICH THE LEG WAS ENCLOSED. 





A CASTING WHICH, AFTER BEING EXAMINED BY X-RAYS, WAS 
SECTIONED IN ORDER TO DISCLOSE THE FAULT REVEALED Ryan. Illustrated (Lindsay Drummond ; 12s. 6d.). The 
BY THE RADIOGRAPH BELOW. 





THE RADIOGRAPH OF THE CASTING SHOWN ABOVE: THE DARK, ELONGATED SHADOW 
SEEN IN THE CIRCLE REVEALS THE. POSITION OF THE FLAW IN THE METAL. 


(Photographs by courtesy of Kodak, Lid.) 
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OOKS OF THE DAY. 








AXIS WARMONGERS: DEMOCRATIC EXILES; FRENCH POLITICS. 


ECENT events have cast on the Italian scene some lurid light which appears not 
unlikely to be intensified: So the attraction of topicality belongs to “ ITaLy 
From Witutn.” By Richard G. Massock (Macmillan; 15s.). Here we have an American 
Pressman’s vivid portrayal of the Duce’s career and character (not excluding his amours), 
and of Italian life under his régime, blended with the author’s own impressions and 
adventures, culminating in imprisonment. Even after their arrest, when Mussolini 
declared war against the United States, the American journalists found the Italians 
friendly towards them. “ With the rising tide of defeatism, and under the compulsion 
of the Gestapo, 'the gaols in every town and city of Italy were filled with those who had 
spoken against the régime within the hearing of an OVRA spy.”’ German control of the 
country explains why the Italians had not revolted and made a separate peace. Moreover, 
anti-Fascism lacks leadership. ‘“‘ Few doubt that with the Italian love for Americans 
and respect for the British a successful landing of British and American troops on the 
Continent would hasten the revolution.” 

On a much smaller scale, but likewise in ironic and critical vein, the plight of Fascist 
Italy and the personality of its “‘ histrionic’’ leader are discussed in a booklet entitled 
“TruMPETs Bray.” By Odette Keun (Constable; 3s. 6d.). ‘“‘ This small book,” says 
Madame Keun, “is an attempt to explain a paradox "—1i.¢., that Italy has been dragged 
into the second world war against her Allies 
in the first—France and Britain—her co- 
heirs of Greco-Latin civilisation, and as the 
partner of barbaric Germany, her former 
foe. The author partly blames Allied policy 
after the last war, and she foresees a diffi- 
cult constructive problem when the time 
comes for a settlement in Italy. ‘‘ In any 
case,’’ she concludes, “‘ the bray of the brass 
trumpets of Fascism is sinking to a rattle.” 

‘** No matter how this war ends, Italy as 
a Great Power is played out.’”’ So we read 
in a study of international affairs between 
the two great wars, namely, “‘ THis AGE oF 
Fase.” The Political and Economic 
World We Live In. By Gustav Stolper 
(Harrap ; tos. 6d.). In criticising Germany 
and Hitlerism, Dr. Stolper writes with 
knowledge. During the first world war he 
was in the Austrian Department of War 
Economy. Later he moved to Berlin and 
became a Liberal member of the Reichstag for Hamburg. 
He was often at Geneva representing the Weimar Republic. 
In 1933 (the year of Hitler’s advent to power) he emigrated 
to the United States and was naturalised as an American 
citizen. It is pleasant to find so impartial an observer stress- 
ing Anglo-American concord. “‘ The last two decades of 
British democracy,” he writes, “‘ rank among the most 
glorious periods of British history. . . . America’s greatest 
hour will strike when Hitlerism collapses. There is no 
longer an ‘if’ in the victorious survival of democracy.” 

The chief “‘ fable ” refuted by Dr. Stolper is the Nazi 
claim to have organised Germany’s great military machine. 
In fact, it was “ built up in 150 years of Prussian ascen- 
dancy,” and, though beaten in 1918, it was never destroyed, 
and its secret reconstruction by Army leaders began im- 
mediately after the Versailles Treaty. ‘‘ Not Adolf Hitler 
made the German Army; it was the German Army that 
made Adolf Hitler.” 

Dr. Stolper’s book thus reinforces the main contention in 
“* THe GreEAT GERMAN ConspiRAcy.” By H. W. Blood- 


author served with the British Disarmament Commission in 
Germany after the last war, and later, while in 
business at Berlin, knew many prominent politi- 
cians, military officers and Nazi leaders. ‘‘ Hitler,” 
he declares, “‘ was jockeyed into the position of 
Chancellor by a conspiracy greater than any the 
world had previously seen, hatched by the Ger- 
man General Staff in the days of defeat in 1918, 
and brought to a successful culmination in the 
first year of the Third Reich. What would be the 
reactions of this country if . . . Hitler andall his 
leading henchmen were thrown out of office by 
the military leaders of Germany, who then turned 
to the Allied Nations with promising peace 
terms ? ... I think that many would fall for the 
bait. . . . This offer is very likely to be made, and 
it is vitally important to treat it with the con- 
tempt it deserves. The main object of this book 
is to prepare the country for this dangerous 
contingency.” 

Two books, widely different in outlook and 
subject-matter, alike combine comment on world 
affairs with personal experiences of menacing 
situations, escapes and enforced migrations. A 
distinguished anti-Nazi refugee from Germany, who found a congenial haven in America, gives 
us “On Borrowep Peace.” By Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. With Portrait (Faber; 
12s. 6d.). The author, a cultured man of democratic sympathies, was long prominent in the 
Catholic movement against Hitlerism. Leaving Berlin for a new home in the Tyrol, he was 
disappointed that Austria yielded to the Nazis. He perceived then that his castlewas built “ on 
borrowed peace only, although we had taken it for reality.” On the approach of Nazi storm- 
troopers, he and his wife fled. During subsequent wanderings he was more than once in 
England, visiting, among other places, Cambridge and Tintagel. 

The other volume of exilic reminiscences is “‘ Tuat Day Aone.” By Pierre Van 
Paassen, author of “ Days of Our Years” (Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.). This is virtually 
a story of exile from France, although the author’s national connections are a little com- 
plicated. During an interrogation by French police, it transpired that he is by birth a 
Dutchman and politically a citizen of Canada, having joined the Canadian Army as a 
volunteer to fight for France. Looking to the post-war world, the author declares: ‘“‘ On 
the day when we shall have learned to feel the sorrows and the joys of others as our very 
own, that world order of love and justice . . . shall have come nearer. On that day alone 
the brotherhood of maf will have become a reality.” 

In Mr. Massock’s “ Italy From Within” we read that Mussolini, “a violent man,” 
drew part of his political philosophy from “ the French ‘apostle of violence,’ Georges 
Sorel.” A similar statement occurs in “ Potitica, THoucut tn France.” From Sieyés 
to Sorel. By J. P. Mayer (Faber; 8s. 6d.). Ranging from the French Revolution to the 
fall of the Third Republic, this book covers briefly a wide field of inquiry, but with its 
extensive bibliography it should prove a useful introduction to a large subject. Indicating 
certain lessons for the France of to-morrow, the author writes: “ Liberty . . . is, above 
all, voluntary discipline. Those Frenchmen who have experienced its atmosphere in 
Great Britain . . . may convey its meaning to their countrymen. Once this lesson is 
learnt, the political philosophy of a new France will arise.” Cuartes E. Byies. 
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The little grey home goes west 


Gr changes lie ahead. Con- 

gested streets will disappear, 
dark dwellings -make way for 
widely spaced homes. It is the 
age of the technician. And a 
creative engineering undertaking 
such as The Nuffield Organization 
will tines a vital influence on 


the life of the whole community. 
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The 


NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


CORNERSTONE BRITAILN’S INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 


Morris Motors Ltd., S.U. Carburetter Co. Ltd., 
Wolseley Motors 'Ltd., Nuffield Mechanizations Ltd., 
The M.G. Car Co. Ltd., Nuffie]d Tools and Gauges 
Riley (Coventry) Ltd., Ltd., Morris Industries 
Morris Commercial Cars Ltd., = Exports Ltd. 

FemsM OCOUS . OUEENS...: 


HIGHLAN 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
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The spirit of the Regiment is based on pride in its 
past achievements and intense loyalty to tradition. 
The same character distinguishes Highland Queen 
Grand Liqueur, wherein are blended choice fine- 
flavoured whiskies which make this outstandingly 
fine product most fitting for discerning palates. 














MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Distilleries : 


Glen Moray - Gleniivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
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The Queers Royal Regiment (west sumney ) 


Raised in 1661, it was originally called the Tangier Regiment or First 
f Tangerines. It became the Queen Dowager’s Regiment after the 
death of Charles Il; the Queen's Own Regiment in 1727; Queen's 
(Second) Royal Regiment of Foot in 1751; and the Queen's Royal 
Regiment (West Surrey) in 1881. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
+.PM. KING GEORGE VI. 
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‘ACh COTTLE GEAR ky 
‘TRACE MARA aR 


Lake troelonay OS 


ass Teaen t% 


MAXIMUM PRICES 25 3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13 3 (UK ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 














PRISONERS of WAR 
ROYAL NAVY 
HM. FORCES OVERSEAS 


(INCLUDING INDIA) 


DUTY FREE CIGARETTES 
AND TOBACCO 


cost the sender less than a quarter of the ordinary 
prices. Packed in vacuum tins they ensure arrival 
at destination in perfect condition. Supplies bought 
over the counter are not suitably packed to stand 
up to hot climates, so ask your tobacconist for 
DUTY FREE particulars and he will arrange’ to 
despatch a single parcel or, .if desired, a standing 
order at regular intervals. 

In case of difficulty write to us. All that is necessary 
is to send us the rank, name and full address of 
the member: of H.M. Forces (or Prisoner of War, 
as the case may be) telling us what to send and 
enclosing P.O. for the appropriate amount indi- 
cated below. The parcel will be despatched 
immediately on receipt of your instructions, including 
a greetings card, with your name and address 
as sender. 


EXAMPLES (Prices include postage) 





Prisoners of H.M. Forces Overseas 
War and the Royal Navy 
FOUR SQUARE TOBACCO 4o0z. 8o0z. | 40z. 8oz. 
(Yellow Green, Brown or Purple label) 2 /- 4 /- 2 /9 4 /9 
(Red or Blue label) 2 /6 oo /- 3 /3 ~ /9 
FOUR SQUARE CIGARETTES 150 200 150 200 
5/4 | 4/9 6/2 





AD 
FOUR SQUARE Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. FOUR SQUARE WORKS PAISLEY SCOTLAND 





The Mark of Maintained Supremacy 
The Mark of Maintained Service 


To owna LOEWE PIPE is to 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 
care of it. Loewe briars are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are invited 


smokes as sweetly as ever. 


LOEWE & Co., Ltd.,58, Haymarket, S.W.1! 








The fact that poods ¢ made of rae materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COME ON, 
MAN! YOUVE 
GOT SOME 
MONEY THERE- 
LETS SPEND 























BEWARE THE BANK -BALANCE- 


SQUANDER BUG! 


Do your fingers itch to get hold of that credit 





balance at the bank and buy something you 
could very well do without? That’s the 
Squander Bug at work, and it’s high time to 
take a firm grip on yourself. Whenever you’ve 
got more at the bank than is necessary to cover 
your immediate needs, buy Defence Bonds... . 


Make your credit balance fight for Britain ! 


3% DEFENCE BONDS: Can be bought for cash in urits 
of £5 from any Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office or Trustee 
Savings Bank or by instalments with National Savings 
Stamps (6d., 2/6 and §/-). Interest paid half-yearly and 
Income Tax not deducted from it at source. Bonds repayable 
in 10 years with bonus of 1/- for each £5 invested. Can be 
cashed at par at 6 months’ notice. 








ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


| NTERPRISE 
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ALVIS IS YOUNG... 
Virile, and has done 
many great things in 


the past. 


To-day when only the 
best is good enough 
the Alvis factories are 
a dynamic force, 
labouring faithfully to 
hasten the day when the ha 


world is at peace again 


and ALVIS can give you fa a 


even better things. 
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The Forth Bridge, opened in 1890, took 
seven years to build and cost £3,600,000. 
It covers 145 acres and 51,000 tons of steel 
were used. Painting the bridge occupies a 
large staff for three years. It is over 14 miles 
long, with towers 361 ft. high, and carries 
two railway tracks with footpaths each side. 
Though there are now bigger bridges, en- 
gineers proclaim this traditionally “ safe” 
bridge “‘ The most remarkable structure of 
its kind in the world.”’ We can fairly say of 
the Forth Bridge as millions throughout the 
world say of Champion Plugs, ‘“ There’s 
Dependability for you!” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember — the needs of the Services must come first. 


a 


HAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY 


CHAMPION 
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Looking back 


..... it is worth 


Looking forward 


toa Jaguar 


CORUNDITE, the material with which all K.L.C. Plugs are 
now insulated, is a crystalline substance of immense 
strength and characteristics making it peculiarly suitable 
for the purpose. 


The crystals of which it is composed are second only to 
the diamond in hardness, and with a slight impurity to 
give colour would actually be rubies. 


After nearly 30 years’ advocacy of mica as an in- 
herently reliable insulating material we were satisfied that 
in Corundite we had developed one which was even better. 











Putney Vale : 





K.L.C. SPARKING bir tee LTD,, 
tondda, $.W.15 

















S.S.CARS LTD .- 


COVENTRY 
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BENGHAZI, DERNA, 
TRIPOLI— 


Yesterday, they were battles 
today, Rest Camps, Bases, 
Leave Centres. 
Salvation Army Clubs in 
Egypt, North Africa, Syria, 
Irak, Palestine, as well as 
those in LibyaandCyrenaica, 
are “home” to thousands 
of Servicemen. ‘They would 
rather spend their leave at 
home, of course, but when 
that can’t be done, the 
homelike atmo. 


Army Club 


friendly, 
sphere of The Salvation 
makes a very welcome substitute. 
SOON NEW FRONTS WILL MEAN 
KVEN GREATER DEMANDS ON THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


needed to meet the cost of all this work. 


Money is urgently 


Your gift’ will help us to serve the 
Services. Please send it today. 


GENERAL CARPENTER, 101 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 





Milford Lane, London, W.C.a, « 


THE GM VERMOUTH 
The Connoisseur appreciates 
instantly the Bouquet of the 
Genuine choice wines blended 
into this true Vermouth. Here 
is a choice and healthful aperi- 
tif or with added ingredients 
a delightful cocktail. 
Treasures need seeking—but 
ask your Wine Merchant 
about Vamour—he may be 
able to supply you from his 
limited stock. 
Produced by 
VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
Sackville House, Piccadilly, W.1. 


as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdo mm and to Canada and Ne wfo un aol p= Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Pe 


Agents ‘os Aus i eale G orden and Gotch, Ltd Branches : Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, 


~d Weekly at the Office, PE EY Ry 1, New Oxford Street, PET IS W.C.1 SATURDAY, 


st Office, 1903 


; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z. ; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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